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■.  \ VVe  have  all  heard  of  the  Indus-  / 

trial  Revolution,  which  'began  a centurj;:, 

y '^  or  so  after  the  I'ferquis  of  Worcester  suggested' 

)>  steam  engines.  Every  factory  is  part  of,  it.'  The  / . 

^ . rise  pf  democracy,  the  spread  of  science  and,  educa.tion,  ^',..- 
•1,',' ■■  '■bhe  groivth  of  invention  and  oomerce,  the  diffusion  ' 

■yy ;o.f  comfort  and  pleasure,  the  increase  of  health, 

K 'the  'expansion  of  empires,  the  ad^ronce  of  modern" 

''  civilization:  'The so  are  parade  words  which  niarch  -yr 

in  our  minds  v;ith  banners  of  power  and  the  brass  . 

, bonds  of  triumph.  Call  the  whole  tMng  Progress  ,ahd 
1., fill  libraries,  as  we  have  done,  vdth  the  s-tory  of  .our  ' 

. y gains  "the  re  from.  Then  ask  yourself;  hhativras  i.its 
VTi'-'iw price ? There  always  is  a price  and  it  is  ''•alvray.s .. .. 

.rv';  ^:i^paid.  T]ie  one  price  of  these  last  '^00  year's  of.,man-  ■ . 
.e.'jif old  progress  has  been  that  the  soil,  the  crust, Of  the 
earth  on  uhich  and  by  v/hich  only  our  race  may  .live,,„^^y? 
increa.singly  laid  bare  to  the  wind  and  rain;.- 

"i  ahd  that  those  of  us  least  able  to  safeguard  ■■  ’/"I  

, themselves  vrere  increasingly  exposed  to  thp— / j 
'•  destruction  thus  loosed  upon  them.  The  end  of  tha-t»^y^' 

)j_  prpe'ess  is  the  end  of  us  and  of  our  civilization^  y" 

I / _]_  as-  it  T;as  in  their  day  the  end  of  all  the,  empineo 
f i.-hh-  .which  history  records.  The  next  tvrenw  or 

/ thirty  years  Tu'ill  show  vdiether  we  in  crur  country 
• can  use  the  knowledge  v;hich  progresd"  haX.-  " V • 

"’"'won  to  avert  the  disaster  vfhich  that;.//'  .k,  -p 

same  progress  has  thus  broixght  upon 
/k  The-'  time  is  ripe,  the  Icnowledge  ip^  j(^  y. ' 
\ ^.sufficient,  the  opportunityT'ip  her^  ^ 

\ 'and  the  peril  is  here  too.  The  / < / ^ • ' / 

- ..--  problem  is  merely  v/hether  we. ';tdday/l^_/p^^b.,;>-l^^^^ 

^ J C0.1J  rise  to  our  oxm  need  ahd'--^’'|7 
n '/save  ourselves  and  the.,,  ' V' ' 

\/  . land  vfe  love.  7^/'-7,  , . • 
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PMTING  TILE  OF  NATIVE  GRASSES 


By 

Simon  E.  Wolff,  Agronomist,  Regional  Office 

The  following  species  of  native  grasses  are  listed  as  meadow  grasses 
in  the  Agronomy  Manual  of  Region  I|.; 


1.  Panicima  anceps 

2.  Paspalum  circular e 

3.  Panicum  virgatum  (Switchgrass  ) 


Bouteloua  gracilis  (Blue  grama) 
Bouteloua  hirsuta  (Hairy  grama) 

6,  Bouteloua  rigidiseta  (Texas  grama) 

7,  Hilaria  belangeri  (Curly  mesquite) 

8,  Hilaria  nutica  (Tohosa) 


9*  Andropogon  furcatus  (Big  hluestem) 

10,  Andropogon  hallii  (Hall  bluestem) 

11,  Andropogon  saccharoides  (Beardgrass) 

12,  Andropogon  scoparious  (Little  bluestem) 
13 • Bouteloua  curtipendula  (Side-oats  grama) 
lU,  Sorghastrum  nutans  (Indian  grass) 

15.  Sporobolus  asper  hookeri  (Dropseed) 


The  first  tvro  species  are  confined  to  Eastern  Louisiana  and  Arkansas 
and  are  ■ important  in  certain  natural  xvtt  meadows  and  meadow  outlets  along 
vfith  several  other  species.  They  can  well  be  used  in  establishing  nevj’ 
meadow  outlets.  Both  produce  soed  in  the  simimer  and  fall  and  until  frost. 
The  logical  time  to  plant  them  is  from  February  I5  to  April  I5,  "^he' young 

seedlings  then  will  be  Virell  established  before  drouth  periods  arrive. 


Switchgrass  is  a tall  grass  that  grows  under  conditions  similar  to  the 
first  two  species  but  has  a much  wider  distribution.  It  is  found  naturally 
along  stream  bottoms  and  bottom  land  meadows  as  vrell  as  in  drier  situations 
and  on  uplands.  Seeds  are  produced  in  abundance  in  the  latter  half  of  Sept- 
ember and  early  October,  Germination  records  in  the  laboratory  and  field 
indicate  that  t\7o  year  old  seed  have  a higher  germination  than  new  seed. 
Under  rather  dry  conditions  at  the  San  Antonio  Nursery,  two  year  old  seed 
produced  a good  stand.  The  nurseries  of  the  Region  have  only  a limited 
amount  of  one  year  old  seed  for  distribution.  These  should  be  planted  in 
proposed  meadovf  outlets  during  March  and  April, 

Blue  grama,  hairy  grama,  Texas  grama,  curly  mosquito  and  tobosa  are 
under  trial  at  various  points.  All  are  typical  pasture  grasses  and  should 
not  be  considered  for  meadov:  plantings.  All  grow  naturally  in  certain 
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climatic  regions  of  Texas,  but  only  the  blue  grama  is  available  for  plant- 
ing purposes,  and  can  be  substituted  for  the  others  .which  have  been  request- 
ed from  different  projects  and  camps.  Blue  grama  is  usually  ripe  in  August 
but  has  been  kaomi  to  produce  two  crops  of  seed  and  lYhere  rainfall  is  late 
may  produce  a crop  in  late  autumn.  It  vd.ll  germinate  quickly  vdien  given 
sufficient  moisture  and  is  adapted  to  both  heavy  and  sandy  soils.  Plantings 
from.  February  I5  to  April  I5  may  be  expected  to  give  imiformly  good  results. 
Soil  temperatures  and  drouth  would  be  the  limiting  fo.ctors  affecting  survival 
after  April  and  until  early  fall. 

The  last  seven  species  v^hich  include  the  four  iVndropogons,  side -oats 
grama,  Indian  grass  and  dropseed  are  adapted  to  prairie  conditions,  and  are 
foijnd  most  frequently  in  Texas,  ivest  of  the  tim.ber  co'ujitry.  However,  enough 
natural  and  artificial  plantings  have  been  observed  to  indicate  that  all 
will  grovj-  in  sandy  soils  of  Louisiana  and  Arkansa.s  when  protected  from  com- 
petition vd-th  Vfoody  vegetation.  All,  except  beardgrass,  vrhich  is  of  little 
value  as  a meadow  grass,  produce  their  seeds  in  summer  and  autumn  and  even 
until  freezing  w'eather  occurs. 

The  best  time  to  plant  these  tall  grasses  is  in  early  spring  from  Feb- 
ruary 15  to  April  10,  or  as  early  as  February  1.  Rainfall  and.  soil  moisture 
and  temperature  should  be  considered,  vfhen  plantings  are  made  adter  April  10, 
The  plants  should  be  well  established  before  the  hot ‘dry  periods  arrive. 

Fall  planting  is  a questionable  practice  unless  conditions  are  very  favorable 
for  quick  emergence,  growth  and  protection.  If  a fall  and  winter  nurse  crop 
is  used  to  protect  against  erosion  until  the  young  plants  are  well  establish- 
ed, then  fall  and  winter  plantings  can  be  made.  But  hvith  a nurse  crop,  the 
late  -winter  and  early  spring  plantings  should,  shovf  the  best  germination  and 
survival . 

Of  the  last  seven  in  the  list  only  the  seeds  of  little  blue stem  are 
available  in  . quantitie s and  the  Nursery  Section  expects  to  fumi-sh  full 
requirements  of  the  projects  and  camps  in  the  Region. 


FARI-IERS  SHOULD  LEARN 
GOPHER  CONTROL  METHODS 

by 

Homer  G.  Towns 
Regional  Biologist 

lfe.n  in  his  struggle  for  existence  upon  the  ear'bh  must  combat  vd.th  the 
forces  of  nature.  In  fact,  man  is  d.irectly  dependent  upon  and  his  success 
can  be  dete mined  by  his  ability  to  control  'the  forces  of  nature.  Many  of 
the  things  that  exist  in  nature  can  be  utilized  by  man  either  directly  or 
indirectly  in  his  struggle  for  success  in  the  world.  There  are  some,  how- 
ever, which  seemingly  carmot  be  made  to  produce  anything  except  detrimental 
results.  The  pocket  gopher  is  a little  animal  which  has  not  as  yet  proved 
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very  helpful  to  man.  In  fact,  tho  gophers  can  prove  very  detrimental 
to  a system  of  terraces,  an  outlet  channel,  a moadov/  strip,  or  some  of 
the  other  applied  moasiiros  of  erosion  control.  For  this  reason  man 
should  make  an  effort  to  control  these  animals  in  areo.s  \Thorc  the  in- 
festation is  intenao  enough  to  cause  lauch  damage  to  erosion  control 
practices, 

^he  simplest  and  most  satisfactory  method  of  controlling  pocket 
gophers  is  to  poison  tliom  with  strychnine  alkaloid  sprinkled  over  small 
‘pieces  of  freshly  cut  sweet  ‘potatoes. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Sorvice  has  in  the  past  and  will  for  at 
least  this  fiscal  year  furnish  the  strychiiino,  tho  labor,  materials  and 
transportation  to  try  to  completely  eradicate  tlie  pocket  gophers  on 
farms  under  cooperative  agreement  v;ith  the  Service, 

Coiiiplcte  eradication  of  gophers  on  a farm  or  on  several  adjoining 
fo.rms  does  not  mean  that  these  places  vj-ill  alv/ays  be  free  from  those 
animals.  In  fact,  many  places  where  aLnost  complete  eradication  vra.s 
accomplished  last  year  the.  infestation  is  reported  as  being  fifty  per- 
cent as  hea'vy  as  it  vra.s  before  tho  work  was  started,  I3.1  other  words, 
the  farmers  who  live  in  tho  gopher  infested  areas  of  tho  country  v/ill 
have  to  continuously  keep  after  those  animals  if  they  expect  to  bo  free 
from  tho  damage  that  they  are  capable  of  causing,  ^ _____ 

If  we  consider  the  above  statoraent  as  being  true,  then  tho  Soil 
Conservation  Service  should  not  poison  the  gophers  on  a single  farm 
unless  the  cooporator  viill  become  an  active  partner  in  tho  actual  pois- 
oning operations. 

During  this  fiscal  year  in  Region  i-j.  approximately  1^0,000  acres 
will  be  poisoned,  comprising  about  2000  farmers.  If  each  of  those 
cooperators  vrould  learn  how  to  actually  do  poisoning  work,  including 
mixing  the  bait  and  the  procedure  for  distributing  tho  poison,  and  was 
then  encouraged  to  pass  that  information  on  to  his  neighbors,  he  v/ould 
not  only  be  able  to  keep  down  tho  gopher  infestation  on  his  oim  farm, 
but  would  also  greatly  reduce  the,  possibility  of  rcinfestation. 

Fifty  cents  worth  of  strychnine  vrould  probably  bo  enough  to  keep 
dovm  pocket  gopher  rcinfestation  on  a hundred  acre  fc.rm  for  from  two  to 
five  years,  after  an  effort  \m.s  made  to  completely  eradicate  those  ani- 
mals Olio  year. 


LOOKISCx  AHEAD 


Tvrenty-six  miles  of  terrace  lines  on  farms  in  the  Bogata  Caiap  area  were 
stripped  T/ith  oats  in  the*  fall  and  Y\rinter  of  1955-36  and  the  terraces'  built 
in'  the  late  spring  and  early  suniirer  while  other  crops  were  still  growing. 

Again  this  year  the  farmers  in  this  camp  area  are  taking  advantage  of 
this  method  of  protecting  their  land  mth  strip  crops  during  the  vd.3ater 
seo.son  and  building  terr8.cGs  during  the  d.ry  summer  months.  Seventeen  miles 
of  terrace  lines  have  been  run  this  fall  and  oats  planted.  By  using  this 
method  the  fo.rmcrs  may  terrace  the’ir  land  o.t  the  best  tire  of  the  yeo.r  wdth 
the  minimum  amount  of  damage  to  the  growing  crops,  since  the  area  in  strip 
crops  is  sufficiently  wide  to  allow  for  turning. 

Another  m.ost  important  advantage  of  fall  stripping  of  terrace  linos  in 
preparation  for  sumirter  terracing  is  that  the  farmer  may  locate  his  terrace 
outlets  and  establish  any  protection  needed  before  building  the  terraces. 
This  does  av/o.y  vdth'any  damage  which  might  result  from  emiptying  terrace 
water  on  nevdy  constructed  outlets, 

From  Texas  Project  9j 

lit.  Pleasant,  Texas. 


HELPING  NON-COOPEPdTORS 


. In  planning  your  crop  layout  for  the  coming  season  we  again  urge  you 
not  to  lose  sight  of  the  importance  and  value  attached  to  the  practice  of 
using  all  close  growdng  crops  such  as  grain  so..  _]hums,  small  grains,  millet 
and  sweet  sorghums  in  strips  vdth  the  terrace  system.  The  planting  of 
these  feed  crops  in  strips  will  by  far  offset  the  additional  trouble  in 
harvesting , by  saving  in  labor  on  the  terrace  madntenance . Regardless  of 
the  amount  of  such  feed  crops  planted,  plant  them  in  strips  and  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  maintenance  problem  and  secure  this  additional  erosion  pro- 
tection. 

If  for  any  reason  you  may  not  thoroughly  understand  the  approved  and 
recommended  plans  for  strip  cropping  in  connection  mth  terracing,  we 
invite  you  to  come  to  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  office  at  your  earliest 
convenience  and  let  us  help  you  make  your  plans  to  take  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  you  have  to  control  erosion  at  the  least  possible  cost  on  your 
farm. 


From  Texas  Project  1, 

Temple,  Texas. 
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MOVES  HOUSE  TO  CxET  BETTER  FARM  PLAN 


’’BcliovG  niG,”  says  Mr,  Yf,  A,  Randig,  SCS  cooperatGr  living  naar 
Pflugorvillo,  "ill  order  to.ss.vG  ny  soil  I am  iTilling  to  complotoly  ro- 
organizG  my  fo.rm  operations 4** 

Lilr,  Randig  movod  and  rebuilt  his  homo  near  the  contor  of  his  farm 
so  as  to -fit  his  farm.  progra,m.  vfith  tlio  conservation  operations  as  planned 
by  tho  Technical  Staff  of  the  Pflugcrvillo  Camp,  SCS-T-6*  Tho  hoyir, loca- 
tion of  his  fo-rmstoad  permits  tho  terracing  of  cultivated  fields  and  tho 
USG  of  moro  suitable  outlets  irhich  would  not  have,  boon  possible  v/ith  the 
farmstead  in  the  old  location. 

"You  know,  now  I can  utilize  the  waste,  land  domi  through  tho  ’ draw 
for  pasture  and  I virill  not  have  to  keep  up  a lot  of  unnecessary  foncos 
to  do  it.  Its  a lot  cheaper  for  mo  to  move  my  house  than  for  erosion 
to  romovG  my  farm." 

— Texas  Project  Ij., 

Lockhart,  Texas, 

'k  >!<  57<  s’-:  sjc 

COOPERATORS  SPEAKK  ' '■ 

"I  T/ill- not  have  to  spend  a month  of  each  year  rebuilding  my 
terraces.  The  stoepland  has  gono  back  to  pasture  and  forost  x'dicro  it 
bolongs," 

. — David  Bass,  Cooperator, 

, Texas  Project  7# 

Nacogdoches,  Texas,  ’ 

=1=  ^ ^ '-N  ^ ^ ^ ^ 


"My  pasture  v/ith  tho  contour  ridging  is  in  tho  best  shape  it  has 
Gvor  beon  in.  Strip  crops  aro  doing  a good  job  of  saving  my  upland  soil, 

"The  diversion  torracos'  have  .increased  tho  value  of  my  bottom  land 
ten  timos  its  former  value, 

"I  thinlc  the  Soil  Conservation  Sorvico  program  is  very  practical  for 
the  farmer  in  this  country,  I hopo  every  business  nan  and  farmer  can  go 
doivn  on  my  farm  and  see  the  soil  conservation  plan  being  put  into  opera- 
tion," . ■ 

— Aaron  B,  Cox,  Cooporator, 

Texas  Project  7# 

Nacogdoches,  Texas, 
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LEARITS  A LESSON 


"Tho  quicker  we  can  get  the  people  educated  on  the  right  vfay  to  farm 
the  land,  the  quicker  I can  rent  my  land,”  said  Eagle  Starkey,  of  the  Ear- 
risen  ECTiT  Camp  area.  ”I  want  my  land  contour  cultivated,  and  I don’t  T,mnt 
to  rent  it  out  until  I get  a renter  who  will  agree  to  contour  cultivate  it, 

"Last  year,”  he  continued,  "we  conteured  a field  on.d  strip  cropped  it. 
I'lTater  could  not  get  dovm  to  former  washes  v^hen  we  had  those  heavy  rains 
this  fall.  And  it  is  much  easier  to  contour  cultivate  too.  It  is  about 
one-third  easier  on  the  team^when  you, arc  plovmng,  because  the  team  does 
not  have  to  pull  up  hill  - they  just  mlk  on  the  sarao  level  all  the  time. 
’l''Jhen  it  comes  to  gathering  the  crop,"  ho  continued,  "why,  it  saves  both  man 
and  team,  because  you  can  speak  to  tho  team  and  keep  them  moving  as  you 
vrnint  to.  On  a contour  cultivated  field  the  team  can  handle  the  Tra.gon,  and 
a man  can  gather  from  ono-fourth  to  one-third  more  corn  a day  than  when  he 
does  it  tho  other  v\fay. 

"And  look  v/hat  it  does  to  your  land.  It  keeps  it  all  built  up  and  in 
lots  better  shape,  because  the  moisture  just  soaks  into  tho  field  instead 
of  rimning  off  and  taking  your  soil  mth  it.  ■ Persons  rfho  have  not  tried 
contour  cultivo.tion  do  not  realize  how  many  tons  of  soil  they  lose  during 
the  year.  I had  a field  that  had  been  in  meadovf  for  four  years  and  wo 
plowed  it  up  for  corn,  in  long  straight  rows.  That  v^'as  two  years  ago,  and 
I'kl  be.tr we' lost  over  a hundred  tons  of  soil  in  the  spring  rains.  The 
vrork  of  four  years  to  build  up  that  field  vront  in  one  rain  - the  very  best 
soil  that  I had,  too.  

"If  Y/o  can  get  farmers  to  realize  how  important  it  is,  and  hov/  much 
better,  if  they  will  just  once  start  practicing  contour  cultivation,  vre  on 
tho  farm  -will  come  out  on  top.  But  if  vj-c  continue  the  Y^ay  wo  are  now,  wo 
Yd.ll  just  got  poorer  and  poorer," 


■ — - Arkansas  Project 

Harrison,  Arkansas, 


"Before  tho  Soil  Conservation  Service  work  vra.s  done  on  my  farm,  I 
would  have  sold  it  for  .^^l^.OO'  per  acre.  Today  I value  it  at  $I).5»00  per 
acre,  and  it  is  not  for  sale.  I knoYv  now  that  my  soil  wild  not  bo  v/ashed 
aviray,  and  I can  work  vdth  more  encouragement.  My  farm  is  much  easier  to 
operate  vdth  all'  the  rovrs  on  the  contour,” 


Arkansas  Project  5j 
Hope,  Ai'kansas , 
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MASTER  FARMERS  CONSERVE  SOIL 


Camp  SCS-Ark-17  has  among  its  list  of  cooporators  three  farmers  who 
have  won  outstanding  honors  for  their  agricultural  achiovemonts , 

Mr,  B,  C,  Balch,  Morrilton,  Arkansas  was  chosen  as  one  of  tho  Master 
Farmers  of  Arkansas  in  1933#  Ho  is  engaged  in  the  dairy  business  and  has 
accomplished  marvelous  results  by  tho  uso  of  bormuda  grass,  dallis  grass 
and  clovers  on  a badly  eroded  hillside  farm, 

Toney  Poladino,  Contor  Hidgo,  Arkansas  is  another  oooporator  to 
attain  high  honors.  He  was  given  firvst  place  in  tho  "Plant  to  Prosper 
Program"  in  Conway  County  in  1935#  Poladino’s  success  has  been 

principally  one  of  soil  conserving  by  mechanical  moans, 

Clem  F,  Kaufman,  Hattioville,  Arkansas  is  tho  other  cooporator  to 
be  a winner.  Ho  v^as  recently  selected  as  first  in  tho  "Plant  to  Prosper 
■f’rogram"  for  Conway  County, 

Within  the  past  ton  years  tho  Kaufman  farm  has  boon  developed  from  a 
badly  orodod  non-productive  condition  into  a highly  specialized  farm 
through  tho  application  of  good  soil  conservation  practices  most  import- 
ant being  development  of  moadO'vT  strips,  wide  and  intelligont_.ufi-o  -tf- 
muda  grass  and  terracing, 

— iirkansas  Project 
Conv/ay,  Arkansas, 


^ 5;<  ^ ^ :(c  :(i:  :f; 


Tl'TO  ACRES  FOR  ONE 


A standing  offer  has  been  made  by  one  of  our  Cooporators  of  ‘two 
acres  of  farm  land  outside  tho  Project  Area  for  one  acre  of  fo.rn  land 
of  the  same  slope  and  soil  typos  inside  tho  Area,  So  far  there  have 
been  no  takers  of  this  offer. 

This  Cooperator,  a man  of  sound  busi::.oss  judgment  and  a largo  land- 
owner, is  basing  this  offer  on  tlio.  hypothesis  that  tho  soil  conservation 
practices  on  tho  farms  in  the  Area  have  iicreasod  the’lr  inmodiatc  value 
100  percent. 


— Terkansas  Project  y/'6, 
Wa 1 dr  on , Ark an  s a s , 
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FARI.1ER  DE7EREAIJX 


A mid-south  farmer  vias  honored  mth  a visit  from  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture V/allacc,  Administrator  Tugwoll  end  other  high  federal  officials  the 
other  day.  Ko  is  Steve  Bevoreaux  of  Crovdoy  Ridge, - near  Forrest  City, 
Arkansas  , 


There  vns  a good  reason.  Mr,  Dovoroaux  is  cooperating  effectively  mth 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  A gully  has  heenplovrod  out  and  replaced 
mth  a meadevT  gently  curving  dom  toward  the  center,  but  no  porcopt- 

iblo  stream  bed.  Tho  water  gently  fims  off  without  carrying  soil  with  it. 

He  has  alternated  75  Rcct  Of.  cotton  mth  25  feet  of  Icspedeza.  Soil 
may  wash  out  of  the  cotton,  but  much  of  it  is  caught  and  held  when  it 
reaches  the  lespcdeza.  Only  such  measures,  strictly  adhered  to,-  can  save 
Crowley's  Ridge.  Mr,  Dcvercaiix  and  others  who  do  as  he  is  doing*  are  patri- 
ots, For  he  \rho  saves  tho  soil  saves  his  country.  — Editorial  in  Memphis 
Press  Scimitar.  r.  ' . . 

Arkansas  Project  2, 

Forrest  Cit^'',  Arkansas. 


Fi\Id-ffiRS  COOPERuYTE  IN  FIRE  PROTECTION 


The  farmers  in  the  Protty  Creek  YiTatershcd  deserve  a great  deo.l  of 
credit  for  their  aid  in  preventing  forest  and  grass  fires  during  the  severe 
dry  vroathor  this  fall. 


At  this  same  date  of  last  year  tho  acreage  burned  Y\rithin  the  watershed 
area  vras  in  excess  of  a thousand  acres.,  Tho  rainfall  over  this  same  period 
of  1935  much  in  excess  of  that  for  1936. 


During  tho  past  tvro  vroeks  five  fires  have  boon  reported  to  project 
headquarters  and  in  each  instance  men- wore  dispatched  to  put  them  out. 

These  five  fires  burned  a total  of  236. 0 acres;  I9I.O  acros  were  outside 
tho  watershed  boundary  and  L.5.O  acros  rmthin  the  v/atershod  limits.  It  is 
also  interesting  to  note  that  of  'the  236. 0 acres  reported,  only  .2  of  an 
aero  burned  vra,s  on  land  under  cooperative  agreement. 

Yihile  commending  the  fanners  vfithin  tho  iratorshed  area  on  their  coop- 
eration in  fire  protection,  ic  might  bo  well  to  add  ttiat  on  tvro  occasions 
Mr.  G,  y.  Nest  Foster,  landovnior.  outside  of  the  mtershed  area,  was  called 
upo.n  to  render  aid  in  fire  fighting.  . On  both  occasions  Mr.  Foster  dispatched 
12  to  15  Hion  immediately.  Those  fires  wore  not  on  land  oYvnod  by  Mr.  Foster. 
Such  coopersLtion  deserves  mention. 


- — Louisiana  Project  3^ 
Clinton,  Louisiana. 
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Em^OLLEES  IZIjm  SOIL  CONSERVATION 


Super intcndont  Iio.rry  11,  Taltora  of  the  Mindon  SCI/  Caiup  has  Leon  con- 
ducting a voluntoor  class  in  Soil  Conservation  practices.  The  cnrollccs 
have  boon  unusually  responsive  in  their  attondojico  and  have  shomi  much 
interest  .in  the  work,  '-^'ho  folloviring  is  the  prize  v/inning  letter  in  a ro- 
cent  contest  conducted  by  Ilr,  Talton: 

Dear  Ilr,  Talton: 

Before  onrolling  in  the  CCC  I knew  very  little  about  the  Soil  Con- 

servc.tion  Sorvicc  and  its  program.  Even  though  I v;as  born  and  reared 

on  a farm  I have  received  more  traixiing  and  learned  more  about  soil 
conservation  in.  the  four  m.onths  that  I’ve  boon  an  ECIT  onrolloc  than 
I learned  all  the  rest  of  my  life  on.  the  farm, 

Lot  long  after  I had  boon  in  the  comp  I was  put  on  the  mapping 
crow,  Villiilc  working  out  there  drawing  naps  I . learned  enough  about 
farm  napping  to  realize  that  every  farmer  should  know  more  about 
the  physical  features  of  his  farro  before  attempting  to  plan  a soil 
conservation  pro.gram,  A farm  map  is  a map  showing  the  physical 
features  of  a fam^  including  tho  drainage,  terraces,  crop  boundaries, 
houses  and  fences, 

Lmaodiatoly  after  enrolling  in  the  icarap  I started  taking  a class 
in  Soil  Conservation,  In  this  class  \--ro  arc  doing  the  practical 
work  as  wcll_  as  studying  bulletins  and  other  material  on  soil  con- 
servation, ■^hc  first  thing  I learned  to  do  vmis  level  ^jn-'^ns-CrumSRIi^X,^ 
and  read  a rod.  After  I had  learned  to  do  that  I began  to  run  ter- 
race linos,  NoiT  V/ith  i^hat  experience  I’ve  had  I could  go  back  home 
and  borren-/  a level  and  rod  and  terrace  my  father's  farm, 

I could  also  show  him  how  strip  crops  prevent  erosion  and  also 
protect  the  chsainols  of  his  terraces  from  silting,,. 

Terracing  is  only  one  of  m.any  things  included  in  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  program,  Evon  though  I haven’t  had  any  practical 
oxpcrionco  in  gully  control  I have  learned  how  to  control  then  tlirough 
tho  study  in  our  soil  conservation  class.  I’ve  learned  that  the  most 
. n.iportant  thing  to  do  is'  divert  as  much  of  tho  water  as  possible  out 
of  gullies.  This  can  be  done  by  contour  ridges  and  earth  fills.  The 

next  thing  to  do  if  you  can’t  divert  the  rrator  , , , is  to  build  ten- 

porc^ry  chock  dams  o-cross  them.  This  can  bo  done  by  getting  some  polos 

or  vfirc  and  build  pole  or  vfiro  dans.  It  can  bo  done  at  very  low  cost. 

After  you  have  built  tho  dams  tho  next  thing  to  do  is  pier/  the  banks 
dovm  and  sod  then  with  Bermuda  grass,  •'-hanplant  tho  banlcs  to  an  ero- 
sion resisting  crop  . , . The  daias  will  hold  tho  water  back  until 
the  g’o.lly  is  well  sodded  with  grass, 

I know  of  two  or  three  gullies  on  my  father’s  farm  that  with  a 
little  time  and  very  little  cost  can  be  stopped  from  ryashing.  Next 
time  I go  home  I v;ill  show  him  how  easily  they  can  be  stopped, 

llith  all  those  thiigs  I’ve  learned  since  I’ve  boon  an  ECV  onrolloc 
I believe  I could  take  my  father’s  farm  and  make  a profitable  one 
out  of  it  • 


— E,  L.  V/estbrook,  Enrolloo 
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A COOPSFulTOR  SPEi-KS 
’’RETROSPECTIW!]  /JTD  PROSPECTIVE” 

• 

T.Vf. Shields,  See ’y-Treas . , 

Lincoln  Parish  Soil  Conservation  Association. 

Vlith  the  coming  of  December  comes  the  end  of  the  harvest  season,  the 
time  of  taking  an  inventory  of  goods  on  hand,  the  planning  of  another  year's 
ivork.  Seated  before  the  lovr  burning  fire  a.f  night  the  farmer  with  his  com- 
pairion  of  life  review  vri.th  a certain  scrutiny,  each  good  and  bad  venture  of 
the  no’vT  cndD.ng  year.  The  terracing  of  certain  fields,  planning  of  suitable 
crops,  notable  results  or  failures,  and  the  margin  of  possible  conservo.tion 
to  be  found.  Coming  into  tMs  reckoning  as  never  before  is  the  potent  fa,ct 
of  saving  for  their  loved  ones  the  priceless  legacy,  in  the  vfay  of  soil  which 
has  come  to  be^  theirs,  in  better  days  novf  gone,  llo  more  striking  or  estim- 
able thought  or  plan  can  pervade  the  reoJin  of  study  possessed  by  anyone  than 
this:  To  leave  for  another  a treasure  in  the  v/ay  of  a bit  of  hom.o  upon  which 
care  has  been  bestovirod  to  the  extent  of  preserving  in  usable  condition  this 
rich  heritage  of  a fov.-  inches  of  vrcll  managed  top  soil.  Despite  the  fact  of 
this  bank  roll  only  being  some  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  depth  it  is  all  they 
have  or  all  they  can  leave  for  loved  ones. 

w^h  those  facts  before  us  let  us  plo.n  for  1937  iio't  only  to  produce 
mo st "^o shbbl o , but  to  leave  ad.ded  values,  to  God's  rich  gift  intrusted  to 
our  care.  Astronomical  conditions  now  point  tovirard  another  dry  year  during 
which  time  each  dro]p  of  vrcr'Gcr  mil  be  'needed.  Of  course  this  condition  may 
not  materialize  yet  it  bids  fair  to  happen.  To  meet  tliis  situation,  one 
that  has  prevailed  for  some  years,  each  farmer  should  bond  every  energy  to 
holding  moisture  mth  top  soil  on, his  farm  so  as  to  make  them  available  for 
the  strain  of  drought  Tfhich'may  come.  Most  happy  is  he  who  plans  and  works 
for  present  needs,  restores  past  losses,  and  aids  in  building  for  future 
demands.  ' 

Being  one  of  the  first  Cooperators  in  the  Cypress  Crook  Watershed, . it 
is  one  of  my  great  joys  to  urge  vrith  word  or.  deed,  othbrs  to  avail  themselves, 
of  this  service  which  has  without  contra.diction  bro\ight  the  most  lasting  o.nd 
most  coriTrAond.able  service  ever- received  by  farmers  in  any  previous  ago. 


>|c :!<  5*?  ^ 57c  * 
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